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American Leadership in a 
Revolutionary World 


By Herman F, Reissig 


The central theme of this article can be briefly stated. The 
policies of the Russian communist government have intensified 
the crisis of our time and made it acutely dangerous, but the root 
causes of the crisis antedate, and go deeper than, the threat that 
comes out of Russia. While supporting United Nations resistance 
to aggression, we must avoid the present tendency to concentrate 
on “stopping communism” and deal in truly bold and creative 
fashion with the underlying causes of world upheaval. 


A Measure of Our Spiritual Inadequacy 


This thesis is, by now, familiar to our most thoughtful. ob- 
servers. If it were accepted by all the people in the non-commu- 
nist countries our plans for dealing with the situation would be 
somewhat different and we should have a better chance of suc- 
cess. It may even be said that our Western faith (see a description 
of its elements on page seven) has little chance of survival if we 
give most of our attention and strength to stopping Russia. It is 
a measure of our spiritual inadequacy for these times that we 
respond with such fervor to the summons to fight the imme- 
diate and obvious threat and are so slow to recognize the more 
profound causes of our trouble. Christians, at least, ought to 
know where the real battlefront is. & 

The Council for Social Action believes that Stalinist com- 
munism is false and dangerous. It is convinced that where this 
communism thinks it can strike and get away with it, it will 
strike. It follows that no pleas for peace and no meetings around 
conference tables will, of themselves, suffice to give us a peace- 
ful world. But the Council is just as convinced that the survival 


_of the Western faith is not assured by even the most complete 


defeat of the Politbureau. It, therefore, has decided to do what 


Herman F. Reissig, International Relations Secretary of the C.S.A., conducted 


a study tour of Britain and Western Europe this summer. 


CRYING 
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it can—through a special series of 
articles in Social Action and in 
other ways—to point out what it 
believes to be the real nature of 
our crisis and to propose practical 
methods of meeting it. 


The Basic Aspects 
of the World Crisis 


The Executive Committee of 
the General Council of Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches issued in 
September of this year a Call to the 
Churches printed on the back covy- 
er of this issue. The opening sen- 
tence of the Call says, “The crisis 
of our time is due to the wide- 
spread loss of faith, the breakdown 
of social orders and the increasing 
and confused demands for freedom 
and justice.” This is a remarkable 
sentence. It is remarkable because, 
in a few words, it comes close to 
stating the central issues of our 
time and because it entirely omits 
mention of Russia or communism. 
No doubt a somewhat different but 
equally sound diagnosis could be 


offered, but a careful examination 


of the three eléments named here 
leads to the conviction that the 


statement has cut through more 


immediate and superficial matters 
and arrived at the heart of the 
matter. Let us see. 


ere 
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THE CRISIS OF FAITH 


Is not our crisis first of all a crisis of faith? Charles Malik, 
the delegate of Lebanon to the United Nations, questions the 
belief that “men fight best in self-preservation. This,” he says, 
“may be true of animals but it is not true of men. Men are pri- 
marily moved by ideas. . . . Men live by faith. Grant them a 
fighting faith whereby they are sure that the values they believe 
in are supreme, and they will move mountains.” It can be taken 
as a truism that not only do men need faith for moving moun- 
tains, they require for their everyday tasks some sure convic- 
tions about life. Without fundamental assumptions about the 
meaning and purpose of our existence, life, quite literally, goes 
to pieces. Yet it must be accepted as a first fact of-our modern 
world that multitudes, perhaps the majority of the world’s 
people, have no faith—if by faith we mean a body of profound 
beliefs which form the perspective of all our thinking and by 
which our practical conduct is determined. 


Old Non-Christian Religions Have Lost Power 
People well acquainted with Asia will agree at once that the 
old non-Christian religions have, by and large, ceased to be 
living religions for most of the people. Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, Shintoism, the Hindu religion have, in varying degrees, 
lost the power they once had to hold life together and make 
sense out of it. Millions still use the traditional words and per- 
form the accustomed rites, but the life has largely departed. 
_ And, surely, it is not merély a Western or Christian prejudice to 


say that for the intellectual and practical issues of modern life ~ <a 


these religions have little relevance. 


Is Christianity Believed by Western People? 
Is the Christian faith deeply believed by those who call them- 
_ selves Christians? Does it provide for us an anchor in the storms 
-and a compass by which we steer? The leadership of the 
churches was probably never more earnest and energetic than 
now. Some of our theologians are doing magnificent work 
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in interpreting Christianity and showing its relevance to the 
actualities of life. Christian organizations, such as the World 
Council of Churches, are doing much to rediscover and reinter- 
pret the Gospel. Yet when we look at our total culture, our way 
of living, and when we observe individual men and women, the 
situation is not encouraging. A sensitive and devoted Christian 
leader, not given to harsh judgments, wondered aloud recently 
if it must not be said that “our Western life is basically materi- 
alistic and irreligious.” It will be worthwhile to quote Dr. 
Malik again—since no one has said it more incisively: 


People trust machines and external things; they do not trust 
ideas. They seek action and results; they do not seek a state 
of mind. They are impatient with reasoned convictions. In 
place of the spirit of truth, a spirit at harmony with itself 
because it rests on ideas and principles, they seek sensation 
and excitement. They hug material things. They hug them 
as ends in themselves. They have faith in them. That ma- 
terial things are symbols of something higher, that they are 
sacraments of the world of the spirit, all this is strange to the 
modern world. The present world does not point beyond it- 
self. Its mind is elsewhere. Its mind is on itself. 


Creative Faith Has Departed From the Earth 


Dr. Malik goes on to make the solemn judgment, “I believe 
the deepest view of our present tribulation is to say that faith, 
real creative faith, ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen,’ has to an alarming extent departed 
from the earth.” The honest mind must agree. But, since with- 
out faith men cannot live, what happens? It has been happen- — 
ing all around us, in every country in the world: men and — 
women, in their spiritual desperation, give themselves to the 
Mussolinis and Hitlers and their terrible religions. They pledge 
their lives and fortunes to Marxism, Russia, Stalin. A philosophy — 


that seems to explain life, a homeland for their spirits, a leader 
to follow! 


Let us make no mistake about it. Many a communist, in the® 
United States and elsewhere, is neither a bad man nor, neces- 
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THE ELEMENTS OF THE WESTERN FAITH 


I shall suggest in barest outline 
what I believe to be the elements 
of the Western faith, the basic 
findings of the last four thousand 
years, findings which mankind can 
overlook or rebel against only at 
its supreme peril: 


1. There is an objective truth 
to be sought and found, a truth 
about nature, man, society, history 
and the final things. 


2. There is thus a natural law 
and order to which we must sub- 
mit if we are to be happy. 


3. There is an hierarchy of be- 
ing, an order of values, a higher 
and a lower in the scale of things. 
Good consists in rejoicing in and 
obeying this order; evil, in trying 
to subvert it. 


4, Human reason, thoroughly 
disciplined in the cumulative posi- 
tive tradition, is perfectly ade- 
quate, by free and critical inquiry, 
to discover this truth, this law and 
this hierarchy. 


5. Man is free to be or not to 
be in the truth. He is free to rebel 
against nature. But as surely as 
the night follows the day, if he 
rebels, he will have to pay a heavy 
price by way of suffering and 
death, even unto the third and 
fourth generations. 


6. Our freedom of thought, 
conscience and decision is some- 
thing absolutely sacred. It is by 
this freedom that we share in the 


BY CHARLES MALIK* 


perpetual act of creation. Take this 
freedom away from man, and he 
is immediately dehumanized. 


7. The other person is never a 
means only, but always also an 
end. Therefore his humanity must 
be respected. 


8. The human person does not 
exist for the sake of society and 
the state: on the contrary, society 
and the state exist for the sake of 
the human person. 


9. History is not all in vain; 
we do not start all over again. 
There is a real, positive heritage 
accumulating itself for thousands 
of years. This heritage of truth 
and being is the most precious 
thing in the world. 


10. There is a God. He is a 
living person. He created heaven 
and earth and has authentically 
revealed Himself in history. His 
essence is love, and therefore He 
both suffers and has suffered for 
our sins, and always forgives. 


11. The intellectual and spirit- 
ual principles in man are supreme 
over any other principle. Thus our 
primary duty is to seek the King- 
dom of God and His righteous- 
ness. The material is derivative 
from the spiritual. 


12. Man—you and I in the first 
person—is destined to eternal life. 
Our present life is a mockery and 
a hopeless unintelligibility with- 
out reference to the next. — 


*From an address delivered to the World Convention on Christian Educa- 
tion, Toronto, Canada, 1950. 
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sarily, oné who has been “unsuccessful”; he is a faith-starved 
person who thinks he has found in communism something to 
live by and to give life zest and purpose. If we ask why some of 
these people do not now renounce a faith so palpably false and 
corrupt, the answer may be that it is psychologically impos- 
sible for them to face the prospect of returning to a life of no 
faith at all. 


The Attraction of Communism 


Let us not be afraid to say that some of our finest young 
people, products of good homes and of our best universities, 
have been attracted to communism. Instead of asking what is 
wrong with them, we would better ask what was wrong with 
us and with our faith that they turned to Marxism. In France, 
Germany, Japan, China, India, the United States, we offered an 
intellectually vapid religion to young people who were ready 
to think, and think hard. To adventurous spirits who were ready . 
for hard tasks and who wanted to make life better for their fel- 
lowmen, we offered a pallid and complacent Christianity. 


We had no business to acquiesce in racial discrimination, in 
starvation diets for two-thirds of the world’s people, in the 
blight of our city slums, in the awful exploitation of colonial 
peoples, but often we seemed not to care. We had a truly revo- 
lutionary faith, and we tamed it until it lost its appeal for some 
of the best of our youth. A society that gave prizes to conformity 
should not be surprised if some mighty fine human material 
is captured by those who summon their followers to crusades, 
even if it turns out that the crusades lead to no good end. 


BREAKDOWN OF SOCIAL ORDERS . 


The breakdown of social orders is a second major element in 
the contemporary crisis. A social order is the framework in 
which we carry on our daily lives—the economic system, gov- 


ernment, family life, religion, education. The character of the ~ 


social order—there are many types in our world—is partly the 


. 
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result of such factors as climate and physical resources but, basic- 
ally, it is given its character by a people’s fundamental way of 
thinking about life. 

To a larger extent than most of us appreciate, the social order 
in which we live gives us spiritual support, a feeling of security 
and a sense of direction. Its institutions are the things to which 
we are accustomed and which we take for granted. The older 
the social order, the harder it is to change it because, through 
the generations, men’s emotional and spiritual roots have be- 
come deeply entangled in it. For the men and women who live 
in it, the disintegration of a social order is a very serious matter. 


Revolutionary Attempts to Rebuild Society 


Little argument is needed to show that the social orders of 
modern times are either deeply disturbed or in process of actual 
disintegration. The only exceptions are the revolution-born 
societies where a new way of life is being tried. The two hun- 
dred million people of Russia are now in the thirty-second year 
of their effort to build a society radically different from any- 
thing men have known. Leaving aside for the moment any 
comment on the success or failure of Russian communism, let 
us note only that there has been in that country a deep trans- 
formation of values and institutions. In Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, societies which were based for many centuries on 
feudalism have been torn up by the roots and an almost totally 
new order is being inaugurated. In the vast sub-continent of 
India, until recently ruled by the West, four hundred and fifty 
million people are struggling to build a new social structure. 
The old society was characterized by a rigid caste system, by il- 


_ literacy, primitive agriculture, superstitions, terrible poverty 


for the majority, government of, by and for the few. To remake 
a society so old and involving so many people is a task whose 
difficulty and complexity is almost beyond imagining. _ 
China is the most recent and prominent illustration of social 
disorganization. Features of the old order were family loyalty, 
a self-sufficient farm economy, the isolation of the educated few 
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from the masses of the illiterate, poverty to the point of starva- 
tion for millions. Now, not suddenly but in culmination of 
decades of ferment and struggle, this old social order is being 
changed from top to bottom. Every man and woman in China 
must now learn new ways of thinking and living. 


Throughout Asia, in varying degrees, the breakdown of so- 
cieties and the attempts to reshape new ones goes on. And let 
us not forget Africa. Africa is no longer the “sleeping conti- 
nent.” From South Africa, where two and a half million white 
men are making a last bitter effort to perpetuate their supremacy 
over nine million black men, to the French colonies in the 
North, Africa begins to respond to modern influences and the 
old ways are crumbling.' | 


Ingredients of Revolution Not Created by Communism 
Ours is, indeed, the age of revolution. Profound change, 
struggle and turmoil, overturning and uprooting, would be char- 
acteristic of ouf time even if Karl Marx, Lenin and Stalin had 
never lived. We misinterpret modern history if we fail to see 


1. The December issue of Social. Action will describe the social forces and 
movements at work in South African race relations. 


STRUGGLE FOR LOYALTIES 


The cold war is essentially a 
struggle for men’s minds and 
hearts and their loyalties. 


can we be successful in winning 
the loyalty and support of hun- 
dreds of millions of people. ... 


When hundreds of millions of 
people are hungry, when they are 
struggling to get the bare necessi- 
ties to keep body and soul togeth- 
er while their officials are living in 
luxury, we cannot fill their empty 
bellies with pious slogans about 
the virtues of democracy. F 

Only by a combination. of fully 
adequate military measures and 
prompt bold action to wipe out 
human misery and desperation 


It is proposed that along with the 
building of adequate military de- 
fense we further strengthen our 
position in the world by launch- 
ing total war against poverty and 
human insecurity, thereby striking 
at the heart of communist power 
and influence. 


—Walter P. Reuther in 
“A Proposal for a 
Total Peace Offensive.” 
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that the raw ingredients of social revolution are not being cre- 
ated by Russian communism. The staunchest ally of communism 
has not been either Russian “agents” or Russian armies but the 
inadequacy of the existing social institutions to provide a reason- 
able measure of security and happiness. 


The influences that have written “inadequate” or “intoler- 
able” on traditional societies are many, some of them good, 
some bad. The scientists and businessmen of Western Europe 
and North America are responsible, since they proved that, 
whatever may have been true in the past, nakedness and hunger 
need no longer be borne with resignation. Educators are respon- 
sible, since it must be assumed that the benefits of education 
could not forever be confined to small minorities. ‘The movies 
and the radio are responsible; they have told the story of pro- 
gress and plenty and so created dissatisfaction where there has 
been starvation and ignorance. Christian missionaries have been 
responsible; they could not preach brotherhood, justice, and the 
infinite worth of all persons and expect societies based on ex- 
ploitation and injustice to go on as before. 


Social Changes in the West 

In lesser degree, but still in important measure, the social 
orders of the West have been shaken. The democratic idea, 
once let loose upon the world, demands steady progress toward 
fulfillment. It demanded a voice in government for men—and 
went on to demand equal rights for women. It demanded eco- 
nomic freedom for businessmen—and went on to demand that 
the wage-earners have some control over the conditions of their 
work. It demanded that a man be accepted for what he is worth, 
and so made it inevitable that discrimination against men on 
the basis of color, religion or nationality would have to go. 
Privileged status, whether of race, wealth or. inherited political 


position, has been made intolerable—subverted, if you will—by _ 


Christianity and the democratic idea, the democratic idea being, 
at its deepest level, a product of Christianity. 
So, the social orders of countries like France and Italy, where 


a 
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the demand for release from exploitation and poverty met too 
much resistance, are also seriously threatened. In the United 
States, “the American way of life” has been severely challenged 
by the great economic depressions, by too great. a gap between 
plenty and poverty, by the effort of the white majority to keep 
colored people in the position of second class citizens. We saved 
ourselves from violent revolution, even if not from heavy 
stresses and strains, by our willingness to make far-reaching 
adjustments. 

Great Britain, in a revolution by ballot, is attempting to build 
a new society. The changes initiated there amount to more 
than a change in the ownership of industry. It is an effort to 
abolish too wide disparities of economic and educational op- 
portunity, to make the productive machine the servant of all 
the people. Regardless of the wisdom of socialism and aside 
from the question of how well the new program is succeeding, 
it is important to note that the majority of the British people 
decided their welfare required basic changes in the social struc- 
ture. 


CONFUSED DEMANDS FOR JUSTICE 


In this shaking of traditional societies we find another rea- 
son for the appeal of totalitarian revolutions. Life in a society 
that has lost faith in itself and no longer provides support and 
direction is difficult for everyone. For many it is intolerable. If 
in such a situation the totalitarians appear, offering people in- 
terpretation and hope, summoning them to unite for the build- 
ing of a new society, it is psychologically certain that many are 
going to respond. From the psychological point of view, a society 
whose foundations are false and which is moving in the wrong — 
direction is preferable to a society that has ceased to have foun-- — 
dations and which is merely drifting. Rollo May has put the 
matter in one sentence: “Totalitarianism (a social form of 
neurosis) is also an endeavor to overcome isolation and anxiety 
by means of pseudo-community.”” : 


2. Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety. (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1949). 


—s. 
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Communistic or Just Hungry People? 


The breakup of social orders cannot be separated from the 
“increasing and confused demands for freedom and justice” (the 
words of the Call to the Churches), but these demands are a 
special aspect of the crisis and deserve additional comment. Re- 
porting on a serious riot which took place in a South American 
city some years ago, the correspondent of the New York Times 
wrote about a woman whom he saw among the looters of ruined 
shops. It was fairly certain, he said, that communists had played 
a part in the rioting but he felt sure the proper word for that 
woman was not “communist”; it was “poor.” There can be little 
doubt—let us say there can be no doubt—that the correct de- 
scription of the majority of people who, in Europe and Asia, 
either support the communist party or are unwilling to oppose 
it is not “communist” but poor, exploited, hungry. 


You and I, unless we have travelled widely—and in our 
travels have gone beyond the facade of splendid hotels and 
beautiful avenues which every country can boast—are almost 
incapable of believing that, as Ambassador Austin said in the 
United Nations last month, “We live ina world in which most 
of our fellowmen eat too little, live too wretchedly and die too 
young.” Most of our fellowmen? The statistics say it is true. Two- 
thirds of the world’s people live in the underdeveloped areas. 


Look at a map. Far more people than those living in the “ad- 
vanced” countries exist in areas where hospitals and doctors are 
scarce or wholly unavailable, where the most elementary educa- 
tion can be provided for only 18 per cent of the population, 
where the land is owned by a handful of absentee landlords to 
whom the peasants pay up to 75 per cent of their small income, 
where the machines and conveniences we think indispensable 
are unknown, save in pictures, where a regional crop failure 


means actual starvation. The controversy that rages over com- _ 


munism obscures a fact that needs to be written large—that the 
poverty and injustice existing in our world are literally intoler- 


able. 
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When attention is called to this fact most Americans are not 
unsympathetic. But they are likely to say that the “United States 
cannot support the whole world” or something to that effect. 
Of course, it is not a question of the prosperous “supporting” 
the poor,’ but the question should really be put the other way 
around: Can the modern world support a situation in which the 
vast majority of its people “eat too little, live too wretchedly 
and die too young’? The answer is, “No, it cannot.” 


The Exploited Are Reaching the End of Their Endurance 
The hungry and exploited are reaching the end of their en- 
durance and will no longer resign themselves to their sufferings. 
If creative leadership is 


TSsTHERE INTHE WHOLEswetea rcs ee 


Western and Christian 
peoples they will accept 


WORLD A BEING WHO the leadership of those 


who propose to destroy 


WOULD HAVE THE RIGHT TO our best along with our 


worst. Our warnings 


FORGIVE AND COULD FOR- against the “false prom- 


ises’ of communism 


GIVE? will fall on deaf ears. 


Our denunciation of 
communist atheism and 

tyranny will not be listened to. 
Mr. Gerard Swope, Chairman of the American Branch of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, recently toured the Far East. On 


his return to this country, he wrote: “Hunger is the all-pervad- - 


ing fact of life for Southeast Asia’s 700 millions of people— 
nearly one-third of the earth’s inhabitants crowded into one 
ancient and tired tenth of the world’s space.” Then Mr. Swope 
went on to say something that needs to be said often and loud. 
“The communists offer programs of land distribution, and this 


3. We should not forget at this point that to a considerable degree the re- 4 


sources and labor of people in the “backward” countries have supported us. 


i j 
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4. New York Times, October 1, 
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prospect, to the land-hungry masses, can make the civil re- 
pressions and deprivations of the communist way of life seem 
negligible by comparison.” 


The Most Effective Weapons of Communism 


What are the effective weapons in the communist arsenal? 
Trained propagandists and organizers, fanatical faith, ruthless 
methods, distortion of truth, the financial backing of Russia, 
fear of the Russian army, military leadership and weapons from 
Russia. But communism’s most effective weapon is the appeal 
against poverty and injustice. If anyone doubts this let him ask 
why it is that communism has a large mass following only in 
those parts of the world where the evils of poverty, imperial- 
ism, racial discrimination, and the effects of war weigh most 
heavily on the lives of men. 


Communism has no mass following in the United States; 
witness the fact that, with almost negligible exceptions, our 
workers’ organizations are immune to the communist appeal. 
It has no mass support in 
Great Britain-or in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. But then 
look at Italy. Communists 
came near winning the 
1948 elections there. And 
the three words that stand 
out when you think of Italy 
are: poverty, unemploy- 
ment (10 per cent, even in 
1950) and overpopulation. 


Cross the Mediterranean 
to France. There, also, the 
communists are strong. The 
terrible devastation of war 


1950. (Italics mine.) 
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and the downright reactionism of French industrialists have put 
burdens too heavy to be borne on the shoulders of millions.’ 
Jean Monnet, author of the Monnet Plan to re-equip and re- 
vitalize French industry, said to the Harvard historian, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr.: 
The most important thing to understand about Western 
Europe today is the need for change. People no longer want 
to live the lives they have lived for the past century. For the 
European, what means change is good; what is conservative, 
what is static, is bad. The great appeal of communism is 
that it seems to many people the only way to get change.°® 
Or put the situation in the words of an Italian woman with 
whom I talked in Rome last summer. She is a thoughtful, gentle 
person. Her personal suffering during the war and her sensitive- 
ness to the pain of Italy’s poor have given her a sad face. You 
could not be with her long without feeling that here was a 
thoroughly genuine person and one whose strongest desire is 
to see others given a chance. “Are you a communist sympa- 
thizer?” I asked. “No,” she replied slowly. “I think I am more 
a socialist. | only want to see the rich not quite so rich and the 
poor not quite so poor.” I could be wrong, but I strongly suspect 
that this fine woman will, from the best possible motives, give 
her support to the communists if the De Gasperi government 
does not act more vigorously to help the wretched farm workers 
of the south and the slum-dwellers in Italy’s great cities. 


A Three-fold Program of Action 


If this description of the nature of the world crisis is sound, 
what must we do? Adequate response will, it seems to me, — 
require a three-fold program of action: 

Military resistance to aggression. 

A more serious effort to understand and communicate : 
= the Christian faith. 
" A global uttack on poverty and injustice. 
| 5. Let us recall that i in the late thirties many French industrialists and financial 


leaders were saying, “Better Hitler than Blum.” Blum was the French leader of e 
a mild socialism. 


6. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., in the New York Post, September 20, 1950. 
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RESISTANCE TO COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


For at least two reasons it seems futile to hope that Russia 
and her satellites can be persuaded by reason or by more virtue 
on our part to desist from attempts to capture additional gov- 
ernments and societies. 


Marxian Dogma on Revolutionary Situations 


In the first place, even if the Russian dictators were merely 
good Marxians they would certainly, in the present world situa- 
tion, press their campaign with every resource they have or dare 
to use. A good Marxian, or communist, believes that capitalist 
societies are the major obstacle to human progress, that capital- 
ism must lead to imperialism and that imperialism must result 
in war. It is a part of his body of dogma that the private owner- 
ship of the means of production is incompatible with democracy 
because the owners can, and do, control government for their 
own profit and power. The Marxian believes that capitalism 
must give rise to cycles of prosperity and depression and, fin- 
ally, collapse because it cannot plan production or solve the 
problem of distribution. He is also convinced that when their 
power is seriously threatened the owners and their servants in 
government will resort to dictatorship (fascism) rather than 
submit to the will of the majority. He believes, further, that in 
their fear and desperation capitalist nations will resort to war 
to destroy communist governments.’ 


Lenin insisted that what he called “revolutionary situations” 


7. It is difficult for most Americans to believe that intelligent people can sin- 


cerely hold such convictions. It should be remembered that depressions, imperial- 
istic ventures and a tendency on the part of industrialists to try to control govern- 
ment and to resist the full democratization of their societies are, indeed, a part of 
the history of capitalism. Communists are prevented by their dogma from 
admitting that such new developments as the political power of organized labor, 
added to powerful democratic institutions, as in the United States, Great Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries, have made Karl Marx something less than an 
infallible prophet. Hence the gross distortions and outright lies concerning life 
in the United States in which communists indulge. Hence, also, the Iron Curtain, 
lest the people behind it see that capitalist democracies are much more sound 
and humane than Marx and Lenin supposed they could be. 
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would arrive and that then communists must be prepared to take 
power. The revolutionary situation would be brought about by 
economic collapse or by wars, or by both. If I were a communist 
leader looking out on this post-war world, I would say to my 
followers, “The revolutionary situation is here! Now is the time 
to strike! Let nothing hold you back! Organize! Threaten! Con- 
spire! Undermine the enemy! Use force where it has a chance 
of success! We will not start a general war—unless we are sure 
we can win easily—but local wars to destroy the old societies 
are in order. Use talk about peace, denounce the capitalist coun- 
tries as war-mongers, make strategic retreats where necessary. 
But never for a minute forget that communism is the goal and 
that all those who are against it must be either won over or 
destroyed!” 


How nearly justified the Russian dictators were in their hope 
of success may be seen in the fact that Western Europe was 
saved only by economic aid on a huge scale and by our threat 
of military resistance, plus the resolute anti-communism of key 
people in those countries. It may be seen also in the success of 
the communist campaign in Eastern Europe and in China. It may 
be seen in the fact that the revolutionary situation in Southeast 
Asia may still yield further gains for the communists. 


The Lust for Power of Dictators 


But there is another reason for the conviction that when the 
Russian government talks peace it-only means, “Let us have no 
general war, so that we shall be in a position to knock off our 

“opponents, one by one.” It is clear enough by now that the com- 
munist command is not motivated only by Marxian principles. . 
Marxism, with all its errors, was never as cynical, corrupt and 
ruthless as present Russian communism. Marxism began, as 
John Bennett has written, as “a moral protest against injustices 
in both feudal and capitalistic societies. It met a spiritual need 
that the Christian Church had failed to meet.’® 


8. The Challenge of Communism to awe symposium published by 
the Foreign Missions Conference, p. 13. 
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The communist dictators now exhibit the characteristics of 
all dictators: lust for more power, fear lest they lose their power, 
fear of their own people, increasing ruthlessness and increasing 
cynicism. They are the victims of their own Marxian dogma— 
that all evil arises from bad institutions. Having abolished the 
“bad” institutions, how can they believe themselves subject to 
error? 


Better We Are, the More Communism Will Revile Us 


So, while we, on our part, are certainly not as good apostles 
of justice, freedom and peace as we ought to be, there is little 
prospect that more virtue on our side will, of itself, induce a 
more cooperative attitude on their side. The better we are, the 
more they revile us. “Cooperation” to the Politbureau means, 
“Do as I say and do it quick.” 


This is the reasoning by which I, for one, have come to the 
conclusion that Secretary Acheson is right in saying we can 
talk with the Russians only “from positions of strength.” The 
current rearmament program must be supported because there 
is a chance—at least a fair chance—that the possibility of their 
meeting disaster in a resort to arms may deter the Russians from 
further military aggression. We cannot be sure of this. Miscal- 
culations on their side and mistakes on ours may bring general 
war upon the world. In choosing to meet force with force, we 
are, I think, embarking on the greatest gamble of history. For 
if Russia should permit her armies to be fully engaged and we 
should respond with all we have, as we would, the result would 


be more terrible than even the toughest among us care to con- ———_ 


template. 

Some non-communists in Western Europe are wondering if a 
Russian-dominated communist government would not be pre- 
ferable to an all-out war. Easy enough to say ‘Death is prefer- 


able to communist tyranny.” It isn’t a question, even, of a few - 


millions dying for freedom. It is a question of who and what 
can survive the holocaust. Is it so certain that freedom would 


survive? 
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Reject Any Talk of “Preventive War” 


Such considerations should impel us, at the very least, utterly 
to reject any talk of “preventive war.” Initiating a world war 
while there is a ghost of a chance of avoiding it would be re- 
called by survivors as history’s greatest act of folly and wicked- 
ness. The man who advocates it deserves banishment from the 
society of those who love their kind. But if, hating war, we also 
believe that only fear of our arms will deter Russia and her 
satellites from further aggression, we ought to insist that the 
proper organ of any necessary military resistance is the United 
Nations. It is of the highest importance that the problem of deal- 
ing with Russia be handled by the international body. Only the 
United Nations can marshall the necessary moral and military 
support. But, more than that, the United States at this point 
needs the restraining and correcting influence of other nations— 
India, for example, and the European countries whose direct 
experience of war has made them more cautious about steps that 
might lead to war than many Americans appear to be. 


MEETING THE SPIRITUAL NEED 


The Christian faith cannot be considered an alternative to 
communism because communism offers both a philosophy and 
a definite economic-political program. When you have chosen 
Christianity you have thereby rejected Marxian communism, or 
at least much of it, but you still have to choose the economic 
and political structures concerning which our faith gives us no 
explicit directions. (This assumes that the American system of | 
“free enterprise” and the American type of government are not 
the only possible expressions of Christian principles.) Never- 
theless, there is a need and hunger for a fundamental faith and 
it is tragic that the Christian faith seems to so many to be irrele- 
vant or inadequate, or even a hindrance. 


Two defects in modern Christianity account for much of this 
failure. The first is primarily intellectual and philosophic and 
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the second is primarily practical 
not really be separated. 


Lack of Disciplined Theological Thinking 

Liberal versions of the Christian faith have gravely under- 
estimated the need for coherent, disciplined and realistic theo- 
logical thinking. A well-known American pastor told the audi- 
ence at a college Commencement last year that “young people 
are not interested in theology.” It would be difficult to point 
to a more mistaken mis-reading of the minds of the younger 
generation, or of the older generation, for that matter. In the 
United States the preachers most in demand in our colleges are 
those who, like Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich, make heavy 
intellectual demands on their hearers. Hundreds of our ministers 
will testify that a series of talks on basic Christian beliefs brings 
livelier response than they had expected. What complaint is 
more widespread among Christians than, “I just don’t know 
what Christianity is all about.” Continued emphasis on Chris- 
tianity as a “way of life” (meaning that theology, creeds, phi- 
losophies are of quite secondary importance) has given us a re- 
ligion that simply does not meet the needs of the mind. 

Christianity is not “first of all, a way of living.” It was, and 
is, first of all, an interpretation of life. It is, before anything else, 
a theology—a deep-based and searching doctrine of God and 
of man. People whose values have been shaken by the tre- 
mendous events and influences of modern life need more than 
admonitions to be honest, loyal, kind, more than appeals to ‘‘the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 

If this is not evident in Western countries, it certainly is in 
the Orient. I have before me several letters written in the past 
two years by Chinese Christians and by American Christians 
living in Japan. All of them say, in one way or another, that too 
many Christian teachers “cannot get beyond platitudes.” A letter 
from Japan declares that “communism has an intellectual re- 
spectability and an emotional stimulus that Japanese pastors 
cannot produce among thinking young men and women.” The 


although the two defects can- 
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writer says that many of the people between 20 and 35 who 
come to the churches are reading Marx and that “reading in 
Marxism is heavy.” Then he goes on to lament that the pastors 
call Marxism “sinful”—and are unable to say why. “With the 
props knocked out from under the old philosophy, Christianity 
in one way has the chance of centuries: to replace the old 
philosophy with a Christian philosophy. But we aren't doing it.” 

This generation is asking deep, searching questions. If we are 
to persuade its most thoughtful people—particularly in Asia, 
but also in the West—that the Christian faith meets human 
need we shall have to study afresh the fundamentals of that 
faith. We shall have to be serious students of Marxism (not 
merely fervent denouncers of it), of socialism, capitalism, and 
all the other philosophies and orders that bid for men’s alle- 
giance. But most of all, we shall have to take part in the Chris- 
tian theological revival, re-examining the whole structure of our 
faith in the context of the conditions of modern life. 


I WILL MAKE 


DARKNESS LIGHT BE- 
FORE THEM AND 
CROOKED PLACES 
STRAIGHT. . 
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Lack of Ability to Communicate to the Masses 


And we shall have to learn to talk the language of the people 
whom we are trying to win. One may believe, for example, that 
“freedom of religion” demands “freedom of enterprise,’ but 
neither the idea nor the stereotypes in which we express it is 
going to mean much to thoughtful people in India or China. 
We have to make a real effort now, as many of our wisest Chris- 
tian leaders are doing, to disentangle the fundamentals of faith 
from Western and middle-class traditions. We have to develop 
new means for the mass communication of our faith. 


All this adds up to a huge and demanding task and, despite 
some fresh thinking and some creative leadership, it is not cer- 
tain that Christians are going to measure up to it. One thing 
seems certain: to expect that a thin, conventional Christianity, 
using the stock methods of communication and speaking a 
stereotyped language, will provide a living faith for our time is 
to expect something that will not happen. 


GLOBAL ATTACK ON POVERTY 


Men and women who are struggling with the gravest kind of 
social problems, problems which involve their immediate live- 
lihood and security will not be impressed by a religion which, 
seems to have nothing important to say about these matters. 
And the slowness of the Christian Church to apply its Gospel 
to social issues is a second major reason for its failure to give 
effective guidance to the sorely tried and confused people of our 
time. 


Chinese Comments on Christian Social Action 


On this subject some of the most searching thinking is being 
done by Chinese Christians. Confronted by communist claims 
and successes, they are asking, with an almost terrible urgency, 
why the Christian faith, which has been in China for 110 years, 
has not been more effective in saving China both from the evils 
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of the old society and the dangers of the new order. Let us con- 
sider the testimony of a thoughtful Chinese Christian. In an 
article circulated by a staff member of the World Council of 
Churches as “an example of the kind of thinking which often 
appears in the public (Chinese) papers” this Christian says: 


“Tt cannot be denied that through the Christian movement 
the standard of living not only of Christians but also of many 
non-Christians has been raised. Many old evils have been eradi- 
cated or minimized, such as foot binding, ancient superstitions, 
inequalities of sex, narrow education, unscientific medicine, un- 
desirable features of family life, business inefficiency, industrial 
backwardness, and so on. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that there is as yet no clearly defined Christian standard of life, 
not to say demonstration of it, which a Chinese can intelligently 
observe and systematically convey to others. In isolation, a 
Chinese Christian may be at his best; but in a dynamic, chang- 
ing society he may be only a zero in spite of his Christian con- 
victions. [Italics mine. } 


“To tell a Chinese to be a Christian, to instruct him to read 
the Bible, to counsel him to love God and follow Jesus—all this 
is not enough. Positively he has to know what he can do and 
learn how he may do it and understand why he must do it, so 
that there may come a new world in which he can enjoy a better, 
more abundant life and real brotherhood of man. This means 
that missionary enthusiasm is not enough. It means that good- 
will in order to be effective in the missionary field must be ac- 


companied by high intellectual caliber, extraordinary training 


and wide social experience.” 


This Chinese Christian goes on to speak about American ad- 
visers in the Chinese government and American teachers, be- 
ginning as far back as 1860. Without acrimony, and giving 
credit for much American goodwill and some achievements, he 


nevertheless makes statements about which we ought to think | 


‘long and earnestly. 
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Failure of Christianity to Promote Public Service 


“It may be true that their service was well rendered. Their 
publications at home to enlighten the American public may 
have been valuable. However, it cannot but be regretted that 
none of them succeeded in promoting Chinese leadership in 
public service. Nor did they publish in Chinese what they con- 
sidered the Chinese should do as a nation and the ideas they 
should understand. None seems to have grasped such a thing 
as a national ideal for the Chinese or even to have developed 
the purpose for which he was invited to China. American 
teachers in our schools have proven themselves much better 
instruments for the advancement of education and culture in 
China. Yet very few have ever attempted to inspiré or develop 
a creative leadership for the building of a new China or the 
work of a revolutionary society.” 


So much goodwill and self-sacrifice has gone into the mis- 
sionary movement that one is reluctant to admit the truth in 
this analysis. Yet I think we must take it as a fact that, not 
only in China but in India, Africa, and elsewhere, Christians 
have largely failed to inspire or develop creative leadership for 
the building of new societies. 


Inadequacy of Middle Class Christianity 


Why is this so? Mainly because the character of modern 


Christianity has been molded by the middle classes of Western 
nations, who were satisfied with their social orders and saw in 
Christianity an instrument for stabilizing things as they are. 
Political and economic discussions were kept out of our churches 
because the only thing that was wrong in our political-economic 
order was the upsetting tendency of a few people to question 
its essential rightness. We concentrated on “personal religion,” 
not understanding that a person can be “saved” only in relation 
to the society in which he lives. 


- So now, predominantly in the East but also in Western coun- 


tries, men and women who wrestle with the necessity of pro- 
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found social readjustments are deprived of the guidance that 
Christianity could provide. Surely it is clear that the failure of 
the predominantly Christian German people to prevent the ex- 
cesses of Nazism was, centrally, the almost total absence of a 
philosophy and technique of Christian social action. As for pre- 
communist Russia, the danger of permitting Christianity to be- 
come merely an ally of society-as-it-is had there received its 
final expression. 


Social Action Leaders Move Too Slowly 


The real fault in Christian “social action” is not that its lead- 
ers move too fast but that they are too apologetic before the at- 
tacks of those prevented by their middle class contentment 
from seeing that religion which does not motivate and guide 
men in the social struggle of their world has no future. This is 
no time for the social action movement in our churches to re- 
treat. On two levels we must go forward. We must develop a 
more profound theological basis and we must become more seri- 
ous students of government, economics, race relations and com- 
munication. This is where men live. And it is here we must 
learn to act, effectively and wisely, as Christians. 


The members of our churches might well say something like 
this to their social action leaders: “We must learn as quickly 
as possible how to deal as Christians with the social problems 
of our time. We require new insights and new techniques for 
coping with political, economic, racial and educational issues. 
What insights we already have we must learn how to make 
available to leaders in government, business, agriculture, or- 
ganized labor. In this effort, we ask you to lead. You will make: 
mistakes. There will be disagreement among us, since disagree- 
ments always arise when we move beyond harmless generaliza- 
tions and into the field of serious action. But the crisis of our 
world goes deep and only a bold and resourceful church has a 
chance of saving us from even greater despair and confusion. 
Therefore, we do not ask that you always be right; we ask only 
that you take your assignment with utmost seriousness. It must 
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no longer be said that we Christians have failed to develop 
creative leadership for the building of new societies.” 


United States Leadership 


In no country of the world is the leadership of the United 
States accepted with the degree of confidence which Americans 
think it deserves. This is hard for us to take because, through 
government and private organizations, we have done much to 
help other countries. Aside from the direct aid we have given, 
our consciousness of our good intentions and of our national 
virtues is so strong that we are amazed and hurt when we hear 
that other people are not always happy about our leadership. 
With the exception of communists, people in Europe and else- 
where are, of course, deeply appreciative of Marshall Plan 
aid. They have no illusions about what this has meant in 
helping them recover from war devastation and in reducing the 
strength of communism. 


Reservations about American People 


Why, then, do they have reservations about us? There are 
many reasons. Four of the principal ones may be mentioned. 


Many of the most thoughtful men and women—in Europe 
and Asia—believe that American culture is superficial and 
materialistic. The frivolity of our radio programs and motion 
pictures, our emphasis on competitive economic “‘success,” the 
feverish tempo of our life, our preoccupation with gadgets of 
all kinds and, even, certain aspects of our religious life do not 
inspire confidence in some of the finest people of other coun- 
tries. They know they could use more of our efficiency. They are 
not content with their own cultures. But, at best, life in the 
United States fills them with wonder rather than with a desire 
to imitate it. At worst, it fills them with dismay. 


A second reason for much hesitation concerning our leader- 


ship arises out of the impression that we are, in the present 


- situation, not sufficiently aware of what another war would 
mean. There are people living in France who have had the 
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direct experience of three wars: the wars of 1870, 1914-1918, 
and 1939-45. They have had about enough. Millions in Eu- 
rope still live among the ruins of the last war. The dead are not 
forgotten; the crippled are on their streets; the horror of bomb- 
ings and of military occupation is still vivid in their minds. They 
do not want to live under Russian communist domination, but 
when they read some of our newspapers and listen to some of 
our speeches they wonder if we do not have more confidence 
than we ought to have in the power of arms to defend 
our homes and our liberties. “The Americans,” they are likely 
to say, “have not had to clean up the rubble of their homes 
after bombings.” In England last August there was widespread 
criticism of General Douglas MacArthur, some of it fairly 
violent. The criticism stemmed from fear that his personal poli- 


* cies on Formosa and China might lead to general war. 


The Prime Minister of India is neither a communist nor a 
pacifist. But Nehru appears to feel that the United States does 
not always try hard enough to avoid policies and acts which 
might increase the war danger. Judging by their votes and 
speeches, the representatives of some other governments in the 
United Nations agree with India. 


Many people outside our borders, particularly Europeans, in 
the third place, do not have complete confidence in the United 
States because they think this country is committed to economic 
ideas in which they no longer have faith. Switzerland has been 
called “an island of free enterprise” in a socialist Europe. Aside — 


H: GIVETH POWER TO THE FAINT — 
AND TO THEM THAT HAVE NO MIGHT — 
HE INCREASETH STRENGTH. 
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from the merits in the argument between socialism and capital- 
ism, it must be recognized as a fact that the majority of people 
in Europe are committed either to socialism or to a radically 
modified capitalism. They know that the United States has, with- 
out strings attached, given large-scale help to socialistic England, 
but they are made uneasy by the fact that the nation which oc- 
cupies such a predominant place is still so thoroughly committed 
to what they call “the old order” and so subject to the influence 
of pressure groups which hold economic dogmas they ate sure 
will not work for them. Rightly or wrongly, they are at this 
point somewhat afraid of our power. 


But it is in Asia, to cite a fourth factor, that the leadership 
of the United States inspires least confidence. Some observers 
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believe that we are losing the propaganda war in that part of 
the world. Certainly there is not much evidence that we are 
winning it, even with the help of the United Nations victory 
in Korea. Note, once more, that the major facts about Asia are 
hunger, disease, illiteracy, an oppressive landlord system, the 
demand of ‘the people for release from misery, and the disin- 
tegration of their traditional social orders. Then ask yourself, 
“How much creative leadership and help has the United States 
given to this area of the world?” Our stated ideals are all right. 
Our general goodwill cannot be questioned. We are not in favor 
of imperialism, exploitation and hunger. 


What Asia Needs From Us: Assurance of Aid 


But the people of Asia need more from us. They need three 
things, principally. First, they need repeated assurances that we 
are with them in their struggle to rebuild their societies, from 
top to bottom. This must be said so often and so clearly that no 
one among the oppressed millions will think we do not care. 
For them, the rebuilding is urgent. We must show that we know 
this, that we are against the internal and external conditions 
that have written “backward” and “underdeveloped” on their 
lives. It must be clear to the people of Asia, as of other under- 
developed parts of the world, that the United States is the 
friend of their revolutionary movements. 


Resistance to Communism without Support 
of Reactionaries 


Second, we shall have to find ways to resist communist ag- 


gression in Asia without giving our support, or at least unquali- 


fied support, to incompetent or reactionary regimes whose only 
“virtue” is their anti-communism. Whatever may be said on 
behalf of Chiang Kai-shek in China, Syngman Rhee in Korea, 
and Bao Dai in Indo-China, they are not good enough as lead- 
ers and as recipients of our support. The Emperor Bao Dai, so 


many French people believe, was “bought off by fat payments” 


from revolt against the French colonial administration. Nor was 
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it by any means the communists alone who said that Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government was corrupt and incompetent. 


Let us grant that we have faced a dilemma—either to allow 
the communists to win or to support the only available alterna- 
tive government, no matter how bad it was. We are in this 
dilemma, partly, because we have been too complacent about 
intolerable conditions in Asia, and gave too little help, or no 
help at all, to the legitimate revolutionary movements. We must 
at least become aware that the new evil cannot be overcome 
with the old evils. Once that is recognized, we may find solu- 
tions where none now appears. 


Domestic Policies Worthy of Confidence 


The third requirement of effective American leadership in the 
world is that we follow domestic policies which will make us, 
in fact, worthy of confidence. Every domestic failure and success 
is now related to our reputation and leadership on the interna- 
tional level. If our monetary and fiscal policies permit inflation, 
people abroad will note it and have less confidence in us—not 
to speak of the consequent weakening of our power. If racial 
discrimination persists here, the millions of colored people in 
Asia and Africa will certainly not look upon us as a model. 
If the churches here are too much concerned with merely add- 
ing numbers and buildings, with the defense of middle class 
mores, and too little interested in social justice, the non-Christian 
world will not be encouraged to turn to the Christian faith. 


If we use American foreign policy, particularly our policy 
on China, as a political football in the contest between parties, 
the world is not going to be impressed with our maturity. If we 
permit vast stores of surplus food to decay while millions are 
desperately hungry, we shall only earn a reputation for com- 
placent heartlessness. And if, in our fear of communism, we 
enact laws and create an atmosphere which puts every fresh 
or non-conformist voice under suspicion, we shall thereby win, 


not the confidence, but the scorn of thoughtful people around 


the world. 
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Upon the nation that is set in a place of leadership in this 
confused generation rests the most solemn kind of responsibility 
for the maturity and health of its own life. It is time for all of 
us, from private citizens to Congressmen, to stop bickering and 
boasting and begin acting like grown-ups. 


Bold Technical Aid 


Finally, the world crisis demands a bold and resourceful pro- 
gram of technical aid to the underdeveloped countries. This 
program should be carried out mainly through the United Na- 
tions, for the triple reason that (1) the human and technical 
resources of all the nations must be employed; (2) no suspicion 
of national aggrandizement must be attached to it; and (3) the 
wisdom of the UN is greater than our own as to the political 
and economic programs needed in underdeveloped nations. But 
the United States must lead in the provision of resources and 
technical knowledge. 

The “bold new program” has now received its first allocation 
of money from the United States Congress. For Point Four, a 
mere $34,600,000. The most one can say is that, at least, the 
program has begun. But the tininess of the beginning is evi- 
dence that a job of public education needs to be done. The 
program to lift the living standards of two-thirds of the world’s 
people will not begin to be adequate until it appears even larger 
in the minds and plans of the American people than the Mar- 
shall Plan. This is not so much a question of direct outlays of 
money. It is a question of putting our best minds in government, 
business, education and church, to work on this problem: How 
can we relate ourselves effectively to the vast need for raising 
living standards and rebuilding societies? 


The Aid of the Churches 


Our government has demonstrated that in this undertaking 
it welcomes the practical advice of the churches, as well as of — 
other groups. Alert churches may well decide to designate 
special persons to give full-time to the program—counselling 
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LAND REFORM 


A successful land reform under 
his (MacArthur’s) direction has 
created in Japan a new, large class 
of private owner-cultivators, and 
has rendered rural Japan practic- 
ally impervious to Communism. 

What I saw of the JCRR’s op- 
eration in China and in Formosa 

. convinces me that it was one 
of America’s most fruitful ven- 


tures. ... It (the Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction, predomi- 
nantly Chinese program for land 
reform and improvement) made 


more friends for the American 
cause and did more actual good 
than many an elaborate diplo- 


oped a land-reform program along 
with our production program the 
better part of the good results 
would have gone to the landlords 
and not the tenants. That would de- 
feat our purpose.” ... Within the 
short space of a few months the 
land reform produced substantial 
and immediate results, in terms of 
greater security of tenure and 
more rice for the tenants. . : In the 
province of Szechwan alone more 
than two million tenant families 
were direct beneficiaries of JCRR. 
Yet JCRR disbursed but $218,000 
on a reform that went to the heart 
of China’s rural and _ political 
problem. 


—Wolf I. Ladejinsky, Chief of 
Far East Division of the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in 

_ The Saturday Review of 
Literature, Jaly 22, 1950. 


matic act backed by the richest of 
treasure. ... “We know [said Dr. 
Chiang Mon-lin, chairman of 
JCRR]} that using science to in- 
crease production is relatively 
easy, but solving social problems 
is difficult. If we had not devel- 


with government, the United Nations and the missionary or- 
ganizations. Social action groups in our churches should give 
major attention to acquainting church members with the needs 
and with the practical programs being developed under Point 
Four in our government and in the Technical Aid Administra- 
tion of the United Nations. 

The time should not be far off when young people will be 
invited to prepare themselves for lifetime work under this pro- 
gram. If it is to be an adequate effort, it will require huge re- 
sources—spiritual, technical, financial. Negatively, Point Four 
can be considered our counter offer to the “false promises” of 
communism. Positively, we should think of it as democracy and 
Christianity in creative action for the peace and well-being of 


mankind. 
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A Call to the Churches 


(Continued from back cover) 


the felt needs of the recipient countries and not as a means for 
foreign economic and political interference. 


Ill. The efforts of oppressed people to secure freedom and 
justice must be encouraged and helped. People who suffer under 
systems of industrial and agricultural exploitation desire economic 
opportunity more than free elections. Often the extension of social 
justice is a prerequisite for economic improvement and political 
freedom. 


We, therefore, call upon the ministers, members- and agencies 
of the churches of the United States, especially the National Council 
of Churches, the foreign mission boards and the agencies for social 
action, to develop programs of education and action 


1) To increase support of missionary programs which meet these 
critical world needs; 


2) To support and strengthen the United Nations programs for 
aid to underdeveloped countries and the Point Four program of 
the United States; 


3) To support and strengthen governmental policies which pro- 
mote civic honesty, social organization and fundamental justice 


throughout the world; and 


Finally, we urge the ministers and members of the churches to 
encourage the discipline and sacrifice needed to attain these goals, 
to provide the necessary financial support and the personnel to 
carry out this far-reaching program and to fulfill the tasks which 
the God of history has laid before us. 


A Call to the Churches 


For a Program to Meet the World Crisis 


(Adopted by the Executive Committee of 
the General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, September, 1950.) 


The crisis of our world is due to the widespread loss of faith, 
the break-up of social orders, and the increasing and confused 
demands for freedom and justice. Millions of people in Asia, Africa, 
and elsewhere live under conditions of hunger, disease, ignorance 
and oppression. Their situation makes them prey to the pressures 
and false promises of communism. Only the democratic nations of 
the world can provide the technical assistance and the sympathetic 
understanding of the social reforms which will give them a rising 
standard of living and enlarged economic, political, and social free- 
dom. Only the Christian churches can provide the faith and the 
motivation for these tasks. 


We are forced to recognize the inadequacy of military, diplo- 
matic, and economic programs to meet the present need. United 
military resistance to aggression is necessary but it does not solve 
the basic problems which are religious, economic, and social. Three 
additional emphases are imperative. 


|. The desires of the peoples for renewed faith must be strength- 
ened through such programs of the churches as evangelism, educa- 
tion and rehabilitation. Not alone by hostility to communism, nor 
by sheer military force can the world be saved from poverty, exploi- 


tation and despair but by a vast spiritual movement that will - 


revolutionize the life of individuals and society. 


Il. The program of the United Nations to assist underdeveloped 
regions must be expanded and strengthened. Toward this end, the 
Point Four program of the United States should be greatly increased 
in size and scope. These programs should be administered to meet 
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